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ABSTRACT 

educators in a graduate course transformed the ways in which they saw the 
students with whom they worked as they situated themselves within the context 
of "at-riskness." Four white women, all of whom worked with at-risk youth, 
took a graduate course on the educational challenges of youth at-risk. They 
were required to conduct ethnographic fieldwork in which their views of being 
at-risk were informed by a range of respondents, including students, staff, 
teachers, and administrators. In many ways, these students had internalized 
the acceptable responses when asked to define being at risk, but they soon 
began to respond to teacher questions by separating their preconceptions from 
their actual belief structures. Another outcome of the process was that they 
began to learn from their students, undergoing a pedagogical transformation 
to increased respect for their students and a personal transformation through 
self -ref lection. The case studies illustrate how critical ethnography as 
pedagogy creates opportunities for increased awareness of multiple identities 
as thinkers interrogate their own assumptions of the "other." (Contains 14 
references . ) (SLD) 
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deconstructing YOUTH AT-RISK: CRITICAL 
ITSAMNtl- gTHNOCRAPHY AS PEDAGOGY 

L.c.ln, Lnow.d*e of .he co— ios 

eftbrts to effectively educate ' estabUsLg a business or selliag a product without 

1987). WhHe a company would not co demand for the product, most educators enter 

inrenae study of the area, the (Jehl & Kirst. 1992). This 

schools ill informed, if not ignorant of ..j. ,, 1^5 teachers’who work with low-income 

disjunction is students who are teachers, principal, and health 

;rrnlls. l"i:;e”for S:nack acknowledge of students' Uves profound. 

One way I attempt to srrengthe^ 

with their students, parents and guardian ^ ^ ^ introduce a means of intervention 

and/or social service agencies ttat seive y ' ^ community and students with 

which served not only to transform within the larger conte.vt of 

which they work but also the „ho work with at-risk youth. As 

at-riskness. I use the case studies ^ Educational Challenges of 

seasoned educators in an advanced g ,0 conduct ethnographic fieldwork 

ItiiirA At Risk: Ifonned by a range of respondents including 

:!:rmr^:ff.::^=trant:distrators. As^^ 

Ody that the educators '=^"\'C*esTs'Sn^^^^ had experienced before. WMe the 

in conversations in ways that none ^j^hout risks. Exploring at-nskness 

pf " — — * 

"uSons of confidentiality and trust is essential to the work. 

, tv,™ of critical pedagogy embraces engagement and accepts 
Transtbrmative research as together in a reflective and reflexive dance, 

subjectivity. Interviewer and f“P“^ ^ interaction becoming environments for 

McDermott (1976) speaks of is p researcher, s/he is abo at the 

each other. While power mdisputably rera information flows only when trust is 

their lives (p. 58). 

1 • bVancpi interviewed by enabling them 

One of the pujposes °f "enlightenment fimetion" in contra 
to reflect on their reining. „ „t,^„t comes recognition of ones condition »d 

™alX" t^L'wWVuWer. 1986). WhUe some n.y question the role 
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rpcpirrh Macedo fl995) in a discussion with Freire, argues that "dialogue ^ a proeps 
Ot acuon research. < J’ u ; , the objective ot distnantl^ 

oflearn,ng and i„ education and society" (p. 380). In this 

oppressive s met^^ intervention (Luke. 1995). My hope was that 

"u h ittra^ss of extensive interviews with students, stalK administrators, commumty 
through P ,^oir attitudes and ideas on who drops out and why. my graduate 

aLm phenomenon of at-riskness, but also transform the 

^''*■.'^'1 - of those around them. By providing a safe space in which individuals speak in their own 
attitu cs , [^.Adams (1985) claim that human beings come to make sense out 0 

s^cfel' transformative research as a means to not only listen but to interrogate the 
reasoning behind assumptions that individuals hold. 



Dmta'nta'w"-W5 academic year 1 had the l^cotl^^"" 

prograrn that uEs and ethnicity, the surrounding area is n^l 

!Lri:L rr-n^;e:sr:d as a bedroom community for profesio^B 

The course discussed here brought this contr^t into ^ of current educational 

defected to higlAght ” ^ ^^3 differed most dramatically ftom each other, providmg 

roles. The ^ ‘'^^“gra. grade in an inner-city school where the majonty of students 

Dai^ a Tdi^t Tziity" - wiu^sTe.";::: 

community that has ^reni^cumntly on leave from teaching high school for 

safe from the ^ oontacts and freedom from employment responsibilities to 

:;:rra r " - d^mcL 

.^rntal health hospital, p^ —^SeTri u=nc‘:. Ml of the gradate 

working-class homes and were first-generation coUege students. 
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The course. 

I had four objectives for this course, to: 

! Demythologize the concept of at-riskness; 

school: and touch with youth and families who needed help. 

4 . Get my graduate students in touen y educators and had little time to study, I 

Knowing that all but one of the stu coherent qualitv work. I constructed a set 

4 
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assignments required their personal responses as well as transcriptions of P"= intervtews 

nnolied to the topic under discussion. The weekly tnstructions were as follows. 

1 ExI^e X own assumptions on at-riskness. Where do these tdeas come from? Wtat 

S vtl. Interview administrators as to what the school response is to at-riskness. Inquire 

weet V1I^Sl'^^tWs^tet“ valid justfetion for Idds staymg m 

"fatal project, students compiled a reflective report on thefr research flndmgs mcludmg the 
tstbrmative process that each of them claimed they went through. 

l^,;rttutcomes cluster into four genera, p^s 

f r^:srnThrlh"tt" ^e“e»s transformed the way the teacher 
researchers viewed their students, their teaching, and themselves. 

First Outcome. Locating the self in margmality. ^ probed under their 

Masks of graduate aud^n^appm ^ particular word or ide^ 

L,ieved.andfarfromwtothey^ 

response to the pat question o • .i, „ ciprpssine How much did they 

needed to know what stereot^es or ^ definitions? With cautious 

believe what th^ ’ ,he°tLted litany of indicators for at-riskness: single parent, low 

constraint they began hsting *= aie„hol addiction. English as a 

income, visible mmority status other A . g clarification and the 

S“"ofSo:“: TwTn^ttng ^ P— 

^^conceptions based on the media from their actual beUef structure. 

I was concerned that some of them had come „7clr“'"!^ 

f r ~ - - - - 
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defmtely working with kids who wore struggling. While I cringed at 

cwIdJen are victta of their home environment.- she had numerous examples from her first-grade 

''“"Torbytst Ms moteXftds father shot her. Charmaine. a crack balV- »er 

mother who is a prostitute. Marimo has had trouble sleepmg because ot the co^timt 
ringing of gunshots in the neighborhood. Carrie, comes to school in duty **ea 'tat 
oR?n Lelled of urine. Rosie got lost walking to school alone on the ^ 

grade. Jesse's mother had been in jaU three times by the tune he started school Cjla l® 
isked for extra apples and oranges to take home because her mom sotnetunes forgets t 

buy food. 

Abby writes. “I tad no difficulty identifying four at-risk children to interview, I could have 
selected forty." 

Wfh Mit invalidatine Abbv's claims I wanted to broaden the definition of"at-nsk." Coming firom a 
'Tr^ddrcl^s co^^^^^ to a low-income inner city school without any preparation for 
smaU rural jddte^^^ form of sheU shock where every story confirmed her 

Shice I tad v^orked with white middle-class students who were severely at- 
X five rpouTprograms. as well as with inner-city youth. I needed to provide her 

XhXe Sth. R Xnot Mn| before the e,xperiences of the other 8- 

n f of the most reserved and conservative students, Cathy, lingered after the 

sexually abused as a cldld and sent to a X" 

“eratXCtotlThXeTcoX^^ suicide. All the Mneral arrangements 

“ '^XXX^tmy“t®£^X aT^yX-Tk tataviors: social phobia, molestata 
by a teacher, teen-age pregnancy, dropping out of school early mamage. ra^^ 

divorce. But what teacher would have called the quiet, goo u ^ 

u nn r\<sk child'^ I was not a threat to society. Few p p , 

XX knew 1 was'in pain. In my family we did not teU the truth; denial of truth, even 

, usked'caX“d Xetrlt'X XTst coXre^tar 

word, .ever lookmg 

up, she did not see the tears on the faces of her classmates. 
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. h.H hnH been crossed Over the next few weeks each of the other women in the class 
A watershed had been crossea. . „ . j executive's wife and veteran teacher. 

Taler in ■TTs“kWr['rt-rkra?eT°fc 

teacher, she is constantly told. I nese kios t _ j ^ different reality. One of 

there's Rotert tisk. Since his father was diagnosed with cancer 

her best mend s to function at school. Internalizing the anger 

S "uiU he hT gTne silent, his' toure precariously toged on how he deals with the loss. 

Dana, the fourth student researcher, represents a “^a Lt 'enerat n“ 

acceptable success and the other is lost to socie y. school to return to teach and 

moved ‘trough the local com^ graduated. Her brother, on the 

later become principal of the sam ^ difficult to believe that my brother and I 

other hand, followed a different track, f ^.^cation are so opposite. My 

were raised in the same Her c^cem lay not just in her brother's 

brother's attitude is that the world owes him g- school before graduating, 

rejection of education but that m his ^ who have already dropped out 

thev have set a pattern of oppositional behavior for their papers to me 

of 'school early in their teens. , ^ confronted with'a marginalized student, 

frequently *r=rough'> Where did 1 go wrong? How could I have averted the 

she would as^hetself IrernAg’" I could not help but wonder how much she was 

o^lt'— I'own coLn. .d con^slon for her brother. 

Second Outcome. Transformative 'TTtad'e«eKlve MKr^^^ including those at- 

While all ofthese student resemchers had received during the 'interviews. 

::Serch^;rhadte:n l » distance thenctelves from the real, ties of thefr students' 

lives through their ro/e as teacher. TT'sfr^ote'''^'TTse’ are my children. I knew their 

The hadterdesensted. It was not until I typed thefr 

expenences ^fore f f , fr,ppcning, what they go though 

voices into the computer that 1 lei '"y . graders] and what 

every day. It is so important to remember how young they are [ 1 st g 

lives thev have led so far. They know so muc . . . dissolved the traditional 

Sitting down with students one on P^^tte^wth tL^her/student relations (Apple. 1982). 

where the teacher became the learner, the listener. 
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, ■ . ,h»t the vast maiority of her respondents between the ages of 16-18 were working 

After learnmg two jobs, Dana wrote the followtng: 

Kids are not irresponsible; they are hyper responstble. These are the ^tv 

hvl through ex^rienees that 1 can't even begm to nnagme and they have leam 

accept their lift their past, students who had dropped out. 

Brenda canK to a s^ conclusiOT boredom or fear of 

Their reasons for leaving had ess 3 ^e interviewed 

returning to an unsafe, ="™°X‘yo^u^ droppTom at fifteen and is raising 

the stigma of pregnancy was ”8- ° J 8 P OED 

. seventeem just lost ^ mhdmunt wage job at 

Pay and Pack due to downsizing. 

evneriences and their current condition. She wr , . __»hUms that lead people to be 

MV findings demonstrate that the mental ^d te respoL of school 

committed' to State Hospital begin durmg the school yea« and that the resp 

personnel to these problems is hatmfii rather than helpfel. educators 

hear^g e.xcerpts from some of the taaft^^or,« ,be scrth gmde, "I 

in the inmates' lives might have responded d y. „ inmate 2's current anger-control 

"i d to return but the other students kept calling me “;^iu, disfigurement. 

p;„hlem is the result of botag badly ttu»eaftd -^^^^ f 

Inmate 3 left school in the ninth his G E D at State Penitentiary, transferred his skiUs 

« never learned to rea . Inrmte 4^ ^ ^ f»c 

from prankster to tough guy phineed mv life I couldn't laugh after that, I was very 

clown. "He put me in the hot seat and j of a deadly weapon, 

shy. I didn't know how to talk to peop^le. P ^qj. ^heir children before 

Inmate 5’s parents, ^th and abuse brought their daughter to declare 

alcoholism scarred their san ty. ^3 ..^g in a maze.' 

herself mentaUy iU by her semor year. She describes her 

^,.terpretedachdd'scaUferhel.Abhy^^^^^^^^^ i 

::;:"^g“'Lft;:yTesperately need. Jbey ^clt unpoj^^-^^^ , 

rrerer^ft^torw^^^^^ 

L7oIl^e-:.r r:aigmnent 1 .gan .v.g 

"talks" with all my students. 
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One ol'iUe revelations that came to^them but 

youth, not only for the ecisions students understood the economic, political and 

also for their sophisticated social ana y i . therefore them, at-risk. WhUe the majority of the 
social context that had placed their p ^ students did not. If anything, 

adult stall-people interviewed paren^^^ 

^ • ■»-” “ 

Similarly, in idantUying the sig^K of at^ 

;raCraphH:^- 

„,emal factors f *ese blatant characteristics, noting that it is often the 

Youth, m contra, were quick “ p„t .The eyes reveal the pam. 

^^perfect student who is mos "attention deficit," claiming that there is a fine line 

Students had little use for the popular term t, Hr. not Exolainins the difference 

b ^e^n those who choose to do the work and those i3 dumb, they 

::;ween her and a student at-risk^ *:«Lion could have been 

don't." Shocked by the realization that ye^ students, these educators began to reshape 

alleviated had they to auardians, and rethink their priorities. All claimed that 

“ sx tt :r wtTe=:;t;t hiasq ■» - - — • 

understand the school, the stories of the children must be heard. 

Personal Transformation community members through the 

The opportunity to talk wtth studen s researchers to access not 

jea-en of performing a required class =“5 8™ . h.^, also to access silent or hidden 

only information to which they '™8‘“ ““ ,hey had been in such a powerful, yet 

arts of themselves. For most, this wi^ the & ^ threatenmg to 

vulnerable position, '"f ffhere,earchersm her interview questions to a group 

both colleagues and students. °n= »f 'he ^ant for her graduate class and statmg. 

of sophomores by explammg that this w^ aven then teacher was 

aacd your help with my homework St d ' ^^nd and offered their responses to 

under the gun to produce results for a teach , 8 previously appeared impervious 

questions of how one identifies sLdents willingly discussed theu 

or aloofolTered up their " divulged' their confusion and anger. Cathy who M 

reasons for resisting the system, parents g advocate for student rights. She 

remauied in a relatively passive Zeedi atog In her final paper she wrote: 

intends to continue her research imd pursue ad d ^g^ anthropological 

In analyzing and respondmg to t aonroach that preserves my sanity. On- 

stance used in ethnographic research could k im PP h P ^ 

gofag re^arch. -f tcrorri^ig-M^^^^^^^ iHe positive mfiuence I now 
cope with the accelerating pace oi c oi ^ 

have on students' lives. 
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Abby claimed that one interview, in particulm, provided “ ^“,”^JjCT™tared with Abby 

became “ C hadn't^ told Myone. Even though Abby knew thatte 

-b::t‘‘en"ird did - e^^ “ ^fyf 

Lponse did not relate to the what she had said to her 

Abby was caued mto the »* ,;• W gone home J told her mom that she and 

dauahter to get her to open up. App^ent y, y ^ 

her macher had had a talk and “"en the mutter "h^ she had long 

gratehil to Abby tor ® ^ j ^buse and had noted a change in her 

suspected that ^d b^ „ get her to talk about it. Abby said at the end of her 

?i:::;:pr"t -rhad forgotten .he enormous Muence teachers can have on 
TlhUren's iL; Betsy reminded me. This is why I went mto teachmg. 

The general consensus among feeling''^^'powHlssn^^^ the awareness that 

involvement in the Uves of their stude discnmination. 

simplistic quick fixes wiU not remove a c had, in fact, moved them towards 

Ye, these student 

greater commitment. Knowledge of th reflection, one of them 

Lnltdence they pntviously were ~ ^ .heir students’ Uves. 

recommended that we provide more opp successes, we need to let teachers to do the 

^‘Just as we allow for children to learn throug phildren’s lives. One way to help at-risk 

same thing. Often we for helping at-risk students exist in 

children succeed is to help at-nsK leacncio 
connection to the student's family. 

Cnnclusion. 1 have 

rrOt^tTco^c^tedbymyg^^^^^^^ 

process itself created time arid space for ^ conclude with a discussion of three 

relationship with students adi^st^^^^^^^^^^^ pedagogical and personal. Other 

transformations that resulted from the ^ successful in my teaching 

applications of critical ettmoS^Phy “3''^^“^ ^.ban settings where youth and their fimulies are 
include: prescrvice teachers placed m a J 1^331^^ 3^j f3„3iy planning agencies; 

served such as welfare offices. ^fbomevisits! ^adult education students exploring 

veteran teachers conducting . ,^355 3. home. Without an understanding of the 

the connection between stress a wor blindlv create ineffective programs or place students 
complexity of the lives of youth. mtervLion m opening up 

a, .risk, in all of the above c^s cntical misinformation of the Other, 

dialogue so desperately between infirm and the healthy, the 

No matter how we crave ^ (he young and the aged, we are all part ofone 

incarcerated md the free “^;fb,dri(ance. Our comfort comes in separation from the 

"rTof tto S we Lw is possible, if no, inevitable, in our own lives. 
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